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188 Reviews and Notices 

la prescription: le peuple s'est donne' librement au roi et c'est trop tard 
maintenant pour s'en d6dire. II y a surement un malentendu quelque part ; 
l'appel a la prescription sonne faux, laisse l'impression d'une mauvaise 
excuse a laquelle on a recours, soit pour prendre la place d'un vrai argument 
qu'on n'a pas, soit parce qu'on n'a pas bien saisi le probleme. Ici c'est 
certainement un exemple du second cas. Quelqu'avanc6 et independant que 
fut du Bos, il n'6tait cependant pas arriv6 a concevoir encore que le peuple 
put riellement compter en politique. La Monarchie Francaise est de 1834; 
le Control Social, ou la Souverainete Populaire est discutee serieusement, ne 
vient qu'en 1760, et les Observations sur I'Histoire de France de Mably sont de 
1765. II fallut done, apres 1734, meme aux esprits radicaux comme Rous- 
seau, un bon quart de siecle avant de songer que le Tiers-Etat put etre pris en 
consideration. Et cependant Du Bos ne fut pas reactionnaire en contestant 
les droits des nobles; seulement il n'alla qu'a mi-chemin; il vit que les 
privileges de naissance 6taient une injustice, puis, ne songeant pas au peuple, 
il les rendit a la royaut6; il parut reactionnaire, de fait il n'6tait que para- 
doxal, puisqu'il proposait un remade pire que le mal: combattant un syst&ne 
de privileges sociaux (noblesse) par un systeme de privileges encore plus accuses 
(le roi). Enfin on rappellera avec a propos que quand Rousseau qui, lui, 
crut au peuple, reclama pour le peuple ses droits et vit toutes les theories de 
la Revolution, il s'arreta net devant la pratique et fut aussi prudent que 
Montesquieu et Voltaire : le cout de la revolution sociale, en desordres et en 
vies, ne vaudrait pas les r^sultats. II fallut attendre trente ans encore apres 
la publication du Control social que les hommes de la Revolution dissent: 
realisons la th^orie de la souverainete 1 populaire. 

Notre explication nous parait plus juste que celle a. laquelle s'arrSte 
M. Lombard. II explique Du Bos ainsi: " l'experience " de l'histoire 
enseignait que la monarchie assurait plus d'ordre que l'oligarchie. En fut-il 
ainsi, il resterait toujours que Du Bos n'a pas tenu compte de la souverainete' 
populaire dont "l'experience" ne pouvait rien dire puisqu'elle n'avait pas 
6t6 faite. 

Albert Schinz 

Smith College 



Dante. By C. H. Ghandgent. New York: Duffield & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 397. Price, $1 . 50 net. 

In preparing this volume on Dante forthe new series called "Master Spirits 
of Literature," Professor Grandgent faced the problem of avoiding the mere 
repetition of material already presented many times in similar form. He 
solves it by introducing Dante, not as an individual, but as a representative 
of his age. He gives the biographical facts in one short chapter, perhaps less 
fully than in the Introduction to his edition of the Divina Commedia, a model 
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of concise and comprehensive statement. Then follow a dozen chapters on 
various aspects of mediaeval civilization, with quotation of the significant 
passages from the works of Dante in connection with the subjects to which 
they are related. Thus it is shown how Dante more than any other man 
represents a period in the world's history, and particularly in this sense is 
a master-spirit. Two other Dante books of 1916 are quite distinct in pur- 
pose and result. Professor Fletcher's Dante contains, first, an exposition of 
a certain theory of interpretation, and secondly, literary criticism; Pro- 
fessor Brooks' Dante: How to Know Him is mostly a simple account of the 
Divina Commedia, canto by canto. Professor Grandgent makes no claim to 
novelty except in the method of presentation. He gives a brief bibliography 
and an index, but no footnotes; and he assumes no knowledge on the part of 
the reader of any language other than English. The book does, however, 
bespeak that intelligent interest in serious subjects without which no one 
should approach the study of Dante. It is a good thing for the general 
reader and the student alike that so competent a scholar has taken the time 
for a work of this character. 

The arbitrary division into chapters occasionally involves repetition; 
thus "Society and Politics" is logically connected with "Church and State," 
and "Language and Poetry" may be considered a part of the general subject 
of "Medieval Song." There are abundant interesting comments and sug- 
gestions. Perhaps the most useful portion of the book is the chapter on 
"Allegory." Some comparisons between Dante's age and the present recall 
the author's memorable presidential address on "The Dark Ages"; and his 
sympathy with what he calls "the medieval temper" admirably fits him to 
be the interpreter of Dante. He introduces no controversy on disputed points, 
and gives information which will be generally accepted as orthodox. For 
instance, while he evidently still inclines to Flamini's system of interpretation, 
he does not present the disputed theories as facts. Thus in regard to the 
three beasts of Inf. I, he says merely (p. 352): "They represent the evil 
habits which prevent the sinner from regaining cleanness by his unaided 
effort"; and in the discussion of allegory, he implies (p. 273) that they 
"perhaps" represent immoderateness, violence, and deceit. Of errors there 
are practically none; the statement (p. 17) that the Convivio contains five 
books is an unfortunate slip. The explanation of Dante's definition of the 
"Sweet New Style" is quite inadequate: the dictation of Amore does not 
show itself merely in "direct, sincere expression of feeling" (p. 136); that 
is too simple a statement of a very complicated matter. 

An interesting feature is Professor Grandgent's translation in the rhyme 
and meter of the original of most of the passages quoted. His rendering of 
some lyrics earlier than Dante's time is particularly welcome. The English 
reads smoothly, and is doubtless as faithful to the meaning as the use of an 
elaborate rhyme-scheme will permit; an attempt to reproduce the form 
necessarily sacrifices some of the substance. Thus in the following passage 
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the rhyme hardly compensates for the divergence of wording (p. 299; Inferno, 

XIII, 7-9): 

The savage beasts have forests none so thick, 
Those beasts which hate each cultivated spot 
In moist Maremma's lonesome bailiwick. 

This is barely recognizable in the literal version of Longfellow: 

Such tangled thickets have not, nor so dense, 
Those savage wild-beasts, that in hatred hold 
'Twixt Cecina and Corneto the tilled places. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of inappropriate words used solely on 
account of the rhyme. In the case of Dante, prose or blank verse seems on 
the whole a better medium for translation. Nevertheless, Professor Grand- 
gent's attempt is interesting and often felicitous; one of the most success- 
fully translated passages is the final canto of Paradiso, with which his book 
closes. 

Kenneth McKenzie 
University of Illinois 



Italia dialettale. By G. Bertoni. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1916. 

Students of Italian dialects should be greatly pleased at the recent 
appearance in the Hoepli series of this excellent book by Sig. Bertoni, which 
presents in compact form noteworthy contributions to the subject. The 
work is divided into three parts: I, "Lexicology," II, "Principal phonetic 
and Morphological Characteristics of the Dialects," III, "Syntactical 
Features." There is also a short appendix dealing with "Italian Dialectic 
Colonies." 

The "Lexicology" is of unusual interest. First, the sources of dialectic 
words are discussed, then their occasional changes of meaning and migration 
from one dialect to another. Finally, we have a geographical division into 
dialect groups. 

The writer classifies non-Latin words into the following groups: those 
of obscure origin, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Greek, Arabic, French, and 
Spanish. Among the words of obscure origin are mentioned several which 
are "pre-Romance" and "non-Latin," and consequently are classed as 
remnants of older languages which have disappeared. Several words from 
the Italic dialects are mentioned, some being good Italian, as tufo. In dis- 
cussing these the writer makes the statement that they are easily detected 
by the presence of inter-vocalic / for Latin b, or by non-Latin suffixes. To 
the student who is acquainted with Oscan and Umbrian, no explanation of 
this is necessary, but it is hardly safe to assume that everyone who will 
read Sig. Bertoni's book has studied the Italic dialects, and a word of expla- 
nation would not have been out of place. 
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